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their shelter, arising from the ambi- 
guity of terms, and the advocates 
of knowledge and improvement 
would be freed from the difficulty 
of supporting the imperfections, 
which though nut inherent in their 
system, have, through ignorance, 
or worse design, been imputed to 
it. 

The larger the stock of useful know- 
ledge which we possess, or the more 
refiiiedour taste or perception, if we 
are careful to confine ourselves to 
those studies in which the useful 
decidedly preponderate, the more 
truly respectable we shall be in life, 
and we shall most essentially con- 
tribute to our own happiness and 
comfort. ■ The lazy notion of being 
easily pleased with oiirselves and 
our attainments, how much sobver 
it may add to our self-complacency, 
and may gratify an ignioble love of 
ease, or may be countenanced- by 
the example or language of others, 
is destructive of all the higher exer- 
tions of virtue. We should earTy 
learn to disregard all palliatives for 
idleness, and firmly persevere ia 
spite of indolence, a habit difficult 
to be surmounted, in streiiuous exer- 
tions to add to our present stock of 
attainmeats. Without labour and 
perseverance, nothing great or va- 
luable can be obtained. 

K. 

7% iif Pnfiriden of tie Bclfiui Mt^aiuae. 



YouK iasertion of Catharine 
Cappe's ' Observations on Charity- 
schools, indacfg me to request the 
ingsrti«|n of the following remarks 
on th^ incalculable evils which arise 
from apprenticTng young girU for 
their lalwur. The question, ought 
female childrea who have been edu- 
cated in puor-houses suid cbarity- 
spliouU, when Af a suitable age, be , 
tiouad itpp'remices lor a number- of 



years, is of great importance ;* 
and although some of your readers 
may ' not find the subject very 
interesting;, yet 1 trust there are 
many others who will think the 
time spent in reading the following 
remarks will not have been misap- 
plied. 

Cornelia. 

eemaiiks on appbentici.vg female 

CUtLoaEN OS THEia LEAVING A 

caAniTY-scHOOLj by catuauine 

CAPPE. 

CO deeply is. my mind impressed 
y by the great importance of the 
inquiry respecting apprenticing 
female children, so fully aware, 
that, in the course of it, the painful 
duty will devolve upon me of differ- 
ing in opinion from some of the most: 
benevolent and worthy, that I feel 
an uncommon anxiety, lest I may 
not be able to do it justice ; lest, 
through the inabttity of stating as 
they ought to be stated, the many 
unanswerable objections to the con- 
tinuance of this practice, an oppor- 
tunity may escape, of exciting at- 
tention to the subject, which, if 
once lost, may never occur any 
more, 

• Upon what principle are the lives of 
the uafortuoate childrea preserved, who 
are sent to a poor-house or charity-school, 
if their welfare in their future progress 
through life, is not a highly important 
consideration ? " It had been better for 
thousands of indiyiduah to have perislied 
in their infancy," says Mr. Bernard, iu 
his introductory letter to the 3d volume 
for lettering the condition of the poor, 
" than to have protracted an injurious and 
hateful existence of vice, infamy, and 
wretthedness. It is not 'the number, but 
the ^uelfare, and the moral and religious 
improvement of our feliow.:*ubjects, that 
should be the object of our reseat chei>; it 
is the formation and institution of virtuci's 
and active members of society, adapted by 
early habhs and educaHon to their differ« 
eut' stations of life." 
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Af^r tuQch consideration and de- 
bate, the Governors of the Grey- 
coat school at York, in 1786", at 
length consented, that apprentice- 
ships for the girls should be abolish- 
ed. Previous to that timcj the girls 
educated in it generally turned out 
pi-ofligate, and top frequently perish- 
ed miseiabiy ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, since that period, an entire 
change has happily taken pluce, 
with very few exceptions, both in 
respect to their character and fate. 
The girls have ijsualiy behaved wvH, 
inany of them are iparried, and be- 
come orderly industrious wives, 
ti-aining up their families in habits 
of econonjy, decency, and cleanli- 
ness; virtue? for vvhich they are 
^specially cjistingui^bed; and many 
are at this tipfifj servants iq respect- 
nble families, by whom it is gene* 
rally admitted, thi)t the qualities 
above ^numerated, are characterUtip 
pf the schoql.* 

Had they continued, however, to 
Lave beenltound apprentice on their 
leaving it, these qualities would have 
been of little avail. But I do not 
mean to rest my argument for the 
abolition of apprenticeships, on oneso- 
litary instance in its favour. The gene- 
ral considerations addressed to the 
gentlemen's committee in 1786, and 
which prevailed upon them to give 
permission for the adoption of adif- 

• The number of girls who h»ve left the 
Grey-coat school, ^ince it was new regu- 
isfted in 1787, are 114. Of these, 23 are 
married; 47 are in service; 13 are dead} 
2 are tnantuamakers ; 1 is now an assisCiint 
mistress in the school ; 7 are at home with 
their friends ; ' 3 are at home in a bad stat^ 
of health; 5 have turned out profligate; 
and 14, having left Yorlt, the Ladies have 
lost sight of them. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that we are now review- 
ing a period of seventeen years; and it 
should also be taken into the account, that 
three out of five who have turned out ill, 
were part of the original set of girls, and 
%vho from the first appeared incorrigible. 



ferent plan, apply it is apprehen;led 
with equal force *yherever the prac- 
tice is continued. 

The commiti'ee having argued in 
defence of apprenticeships, that " the 
persons to whom a young girl is thus 
pomraitted, have pledged themselves 
to take care of her until she sbal] 
have gained sufficient experience to 
conduct herself;" ihe fif^st cOrjsidera- 
tion addressed to the conjmitlee re, 
spected the sort of persons who are 
chiefly induced to apply for young 
girls as apprentices ; such as the 
keepers of lodging houses, alehouset 
keepers, or the lowest manufactur- 
prs ;^ stating, thence, the little pro, 
babtlity that such persona should be- 
both competentand disposed, faithful- 
ly to discharge their trust. Secondly, 
the motives b^ which it mi}st hv ad. 
knitted they are generally actuated ; 
such as the hope and desire of g^in, 
and the love of undue auttturity ; and 
moreover, the inevitable consequence 
of disappointment from sickne<s, or 
any other cause, on the one hand,;};' 

\ The author recollects a case in point 
within her own knowledge. About two 
years before the abolition of apprentice- 
ships in the Grey-coat school, a man and 
his wife, in this city, both persons of re? 
spectable character in their station, the 
inan a servant, and the woman assisting to 
bring up a numerous family of seven chil- 
dren, by taking linen to wash, engaged a 
prl from that school aj aa apprentice, fot 
the term of four years, on motives not re- 
prehensible, and without any design of 
using her unkindly. It happened, iiow- 
ever, that she so3n became sickly, and far 
from being of any assistance, became ex- 
tremely burdensome to them. The maia- 
tenance of their own family bad already 
required their utmost ezertiom, and the 
pressure of \.h\i additional incumbrance,- 
so entirely overcame their patience aiid 
fortitude, that, if they did not suffer the 
poor girl to want necessaries, she was at 
least reproached continually with the 
trouble she had brought upon them, tilt 
at length, after aggravated sufferings, for 
the space of nearly two years, both par- 
ties were released, by a dropsy, which ter- 
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or from the use that will be made of 
the power so obtained by such per- 
sons on the other. In the third 
place, the committee was re.iuested 
to consider the temptation held out, 
and the opportunity !)U|iplied of se- 
duction, and, sometimes of conduct 
even raore atrocious than seduction, 
where the master might happen to 
be totally unpriueipled, or wholly 
depravt-.d.* And, fourthly, the im- 

minated the girl's life. Here we sec, that 
thin kind of compact was as unfortunate 
to the master, as it was unhappy for the 
servant; and so it must always happen, if 
the apprentice be not stout and healthy ; 
hfnce, a truly conscientious person, who 
fairly counted the cost, would not think 
themselves justified in entering upon an 
engagement, which, if circumstances pro- 
ved adverse, they might not be ahle, eciuit- 
ably, to fulfil. 

I shall give another instance of a catas- 
trophe arising from the same cause, which 
proved dreadfully fatal to both parties. 
Anne Naylor, together with her sister, 
were bound apprentices for seven years to 
^ milliner and her daughter, in Bruon- 
street, Hanover-square, London, of the 
pamo of MetyarcJ. The elder girl was of 
a sickly constitution, and beiug unable to 
do her work, was so cruelly treated, that 
at length a premature period was put to 
Jier life. The sister, having said that she 
had died of ill usage, was afterwards delibe 
rately and cruelly murdered, to prevent 
discovery. At length, after a period of 
four years, the dreadful truth was dis- 
covered, and both mother and daughter 
were executed at Tyburn, on the 19th of 
July, 176S. Here I ' would briefly ob- 
serve, that the vindictive and malevolent 
passions excited and inflamed by the cir- 
cumstance of a contract hiving been en^ 
tered into, which proved injurious to the 
interests of the mistress, was • the proxi- 
mate cause of all the ^uilt, and of all the 
xaisery that ensued. 

* A victim of this kind, an orphan of 
>S years of age, put herself under the pro- 
tection of Mrs. Gray, of this city, and 
myself, some years ago ; and another 
shocking case of this kind was tried at the 
Middlesex sessions, at Clerkenwell gfreen, 
ca the indictment of the parish of Isliog- 



possibilily in many cases of procur- 
ing redress on the part of the suffer* 
er ; or, if by a fortunate concur, 
rence of circumstances, what is 
commonly called redress could be 
obtained, still the inevitable ruin of 
the unhappy victim would ensue; 
and that, both in respect to her cha- 
racter in the eyes of others, and tQ 
the peace of her own mind. 

But dismissing these considera- 
tions, 1 would here inquire, how 
this kind of compact may be 
expected to operate upon ihe mind 
of the young woman herself, evea 
in cases where she may not ia 
general be unkindly treated. Will 
she not feel the consciousness of a 
degraded, and wholly dependent 
situation i Dependetit, not upoa 
the exertions of her own virtuous 
industry, but upon the will and 
pleasure of a roaster or niistress, oC 
ten capricious, if not cruel and ty.. 
rannical; and will this conscious- 
ness be favourable to the cultivaiioij 
or improvemeni of the best afFec- 



toii, as detailed at some length in the Star 
Of the 4th of December, 1804. ■ Of th& 
guilt of the defendent, flp doubt rfiriaihed ; 
but because the unhappy girl, on being 
cross-examined, (confused, perplexed, and 
intimidated, probably, by the question* 
put to her,) declared, that she, should not 
have complained Of his brutality in this 
instance, if he had not subsequently ofteii 
heat her, he was set at hberty,.. Whether 
the poor sufferer was remanded back to the 
house of her destroyer, is not stated. ThiS 
man, it seems, had what he denominated 
a parish black. hole, from tire circumstance 
of his locking up his unfortunate parish 
apprentices, of both sexes, prbmiscuoualy 
in this dungeon For this he was repro* 
bated by the chairman ; but to how moch 
this censure would swount, escaping as he 
did, in other respects, with imp-miity, it i^ 
not difficult to foresee. Whilst siich in- 
stances continue to occur, what shall we 
say of the boasted privilege possessed h-f 
the poor apprentice girl. Of appeali-aji 
against the ' profligacy and cruelty of het 
tyrant ? 
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tions of the baman heart? Is it 
not much more likely, that it should, 
as it is generally known to do in 
fact, give rise to an obstinacy of 
teihper, to a spirit of perverseness, 
and to a degree of coldness respect- 
ing favours conferred', alike unfa- 
Toarable to the comfort and happi- 
ness of both parties ? Again; What 
sort of treatment is a young woman 
so circumstanced likely to receive 
from the other servants, supposing 
there be soch, in the family } Will 
they in general be disposed to treat 
with tenderness the poor apprentice 
girl ; neither imposing upon her ii) 
respect to labour, nor wounding 
her feelings by npbraiding her with 
her degraded situation? Which may 
she fairly reckon upon, their kind:- 
ness and* pity, or their contumely 
jEind reproach \ 

But it is desirable, perhaps, to 
examine the qu^$tion on still more 
general principles. I would ask, 
then, whether the human he^rt be 
not at all times seducible ? Whe- 
ther the possession of uncontrouled 
aathority is not inimical- to its vir- 
tue ? Alas ! we need not sail a- 
cross the Atlantic to hear the dread- 
ful affii'mative fully attested, by the 
cruel deprivations, the actual sufler- 
ings, and the blood of thousands. 
The awful appeal may be rented 
with our Boltons,* oar Jeveaux, and 

• Captain Bqjton of Bulmer,r.ear Castle- 
Howard, a married man, and sp generally 
respected, that if binding a young jprl 
appieuljce for her labour, for a series 
pf years, could, in any instance b? ad- 
missible, his family must have been deem- 
ed usiexceptionable. Their onlv servants 
were, a girl of l6, an orphan, bound ap- 
prentice by the parish, smd a young boy, 
an apprentice also, from the foundlins; 
nospital. The girl was jinlindly treated 
fey her master and mistress, and often be- 
aioaned her hard fate to a poor ^rl in 
tjip village, her raily friend ; but who had 
no other meant of administering comfort 
than by mixiag her tears with those of her 



our Brownriggs. These persons we« 
mnst suppose, were all of them con« 
sidered as decent, if not respectable 
characters, untiT they were subject? 

unhappy rompanlon. At length, one motor 
ing (be poor girl was missing ; and it was 
given out by her master that she had tui} 
»way ; which, although it was much spe- 
culated upon, as where she could be gbn* 
to, &c. was the more readily credited, a« 
it was known sh? had not beep wglt used, 
A person, however, in the village, of the 
name of Richardson, who happened to 
possess more af^teness, and greater energy 
bf mind than the test, hi^ni observed, 
that Boltpii, assisted by the apprentice 
boy, h^ wheeled a quantity of e^rth intd 
the cellar on that and the following day, 
after the girl was missing, applidation wai 
made to st magistrate determining to search • 
the cellar ; when at length th« twdy of 
this tiiifonunate victim was found ig a 
<tate of pregnancy, strangled by her tnas- 
ter. ^iton was tried at the York assizes, 
in the year 1774, and found guilty, but 
put a period to his own life on the very 
piorning on which he was to have bc^R 
executed. Many neighbouring genilemeq, 
appeared on the trial, to bear testimony 
to bis character, from whcnpe it is fairly 
deducible, that he had not previoiisly been 
a. person of abaudonied cpoduct, and ^hat 
the powpr he had acquired over this uut 
fortunate girl, had supplied the tempta- 
tion,, and proved the unhappy ^fitement 
tp hi; apcunuilated guilt. 

Fraoclt Jtveauf carried on a muslin 
tambour manufactory, t«ok young giris 
apprcijtice, and at pne time bad under his 
cate not less than seventeen ; they wers 
all of them most cruelly treated. At length, 
two of tbem,pamely, Susanna Arpher, and 
Mary Russel, of the parish of 'Greenwich, 
made their escape, in a dreadfu) emaciat- 
ed state. Tb< ■>»■> was tried- before thp 
late l.ofd Kenyoa, io th» Court of King'* 
Bench, ^<ay S$d, 1801, when many fact* 
of the most b<vri4 nature were stated by 
the Attorney General ; atifi in particular 
that five of these wretched beings had ac- 
ttially expired for want of food. Lord 
Keiiyon observed that '' it was a great pity 
the parbh officers, of iven higher person* 
did not look into thoie horrid abuse* 
rhore flian tliey did : — it wai an efnployr 
illetaf l^ortby Of the highest Characters. 

Elizabeth Browurigf, the mother of IS 
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ed to the overwhelming temptation 
of uncontroled authority. Had it 
been otherwise, at least, had they 
been notorious for profligacy, cruel- 
ty, or avarice, would they have 
been entrusted with the wretched 
beings who beca.iie their victims ? 
What then shall we say of a practice, 
that, by calling into action, latent 
vicious propensities, hitherto sup- 
pressed, and which might otherwise 
probably have been totally subdued, 
has been productive of enormities, at 
which humanity shudders ? Is there 
nothing unsound in the principles 

children, took young girls apprentice, and 
treated them with unheard-of barbarity. 
At length Mary Jones, bound by the 
Foundling Hospital, made, her escape 
thither, covered with wounds. The go- 
vernors obtained her discharge of the city 
chamberlain, but did not prosecute Brown- 
rigg, who was still permitted to exercise 
her cruelties on Mary Mitchell, of the 
precinct of White Friars, who had been 
bound about the same time with Jones. 
Two years after, Mary Clifford, of the 
district of White Friers, being bound an 
apprentice, after enduring the most horri- 
ble tortures, died of her wounds, in St. 
Bartholomew's workhouse. It may be ob- 
scrYed, that had the governors of the 
Foundling Hospital prosecuted Brownrigg, 
the subsequent sufferings of Mitchell, 
Clifford, and others, together with the 
dreadful catastrophe with which they 
closed, would have been prevented. The 
present governors no doubt would have 
done this ; yet I know not that the then 
governors were deficient in humanity: — 
the probability is, that having a multitude 
of oljjects to attend to, the case of an un- 
happy individual did not attract much 
notice; and that, as the practice of bind- 
ing girls apprentice was at any rate to be 
continued, it was thought better not to 
make the affair public. It is remarkable, 
that previous to this affair, Brownrigg 
■was a woman of unimpeached character. 
The power therefore, it is evident, with 
which she was invested over these unhap- 
py girls, in her case also, as in that of 
Bolton, supplied the horrid temptation. 
She was executed at Tyburn, September 
14th, 1767, 



on which it is founded ? Is it wise, 
it is humane, is it christian, to per- 
severe in a measure, however sanc- 
tioned by custom, or by what may- 
have been (leerned sufficient autho- 
rity, which has long been produc- 
tive of, and is at this time, daily- 
productive of misery and ruin ? 

The author, when in London near 
two years ago, had the pleasure of 
visiting the Foundling Hospital, and 
a more heart-reviving spectacle can- 
not be well imagined. Groups of 
charming infants, healthy, sportive, 
innocent, and happy, rescued, many 
of thern probably, from want, mise- 
ry, or an an untimely grave ; super- 
intended by a gentleman, whom to 
name, is to praise, and governed by 
a matron, whose empire appears to 
be seated in the hearts of the chil- 
dren. And how are these lovely 
girls disposed of when they leave 
the school ? " They are bound ap- 
prentice until they are 21 years of 
age," was the chilling reply. Ap- 
prentice for so many years ! I "We 
are always particularly careful to in- 
quire the character of the persons 
to whom they are bound." " It may 
be so ; but have you always the 
means of ascertaining the truth of 
the accounts you receive ? Are the 
habits and dispositions of obscure 
individuals, any where, but more 
especially in a city like London, so 
easily known, as that an innocent 
young girl, hitherto kindly and ten- 
derly treated, but ignorant of the 
world, and its corruptions, should 
be put in complete subjection to 
their authority ?" " We make fre- 
quent inquiries after them ;* and it 

* There can be no doubt but that this 
is true, respecting the present governors ; 
that they do make inquiry from time to 
time, after the fate of all such girls as are 
within their reach ; but, if this laudable 
attention could be effectual to counteract 
all the bad consequences necessarily re- 
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often happens that ladies who come 
hither take a fancy to particular 
inciividaalii, and adopt them." Be 
it so : as far as it goes, all this is 
well ; but do palliations of an evil, 
or exceptions to its operation in par- 
ticular cases, make it cease to be an 
evil ? 

It will perhaps be objected, that 
had the practice of this species of 
slavery been productive of evils like 
those above represBnted, it would 
never have been adopted by persons 
BO especially pre-eniinent in chris- 
tian benevolence, as the founders of 
many of our charity schools, %nd 
particularly that of the Foundling 
Hospital. It is* readily ada>itted, 
that had they foreseen the conse- 
4):UeDces, they never would have 
adopted it; and hence arises one ar- 
gument more for its abolition- — 
Could they now address us from 
their heavenly abodes, what would 
he their language ? — " We intended 
'well, b))t were not infallible; you, 
our successors, availing yourselves 
of the 'advantage of longer expe- 
rience, have discovered errors which 
we did not perceive; these, if act- 
uated by our spirit, you vsill in- 
stantly correct. Do so, and pros- 
per." 

It is probable, that the term ap- 
prentice, indiscriminately used, and 
therefore applied to circumstances 
totally different, has of it»-eif been 
powerfully misleading. Accustom- 
ed to associate ideas of utility, and 
of certain benefits to accrue, from 
placing a boy for a term of years 
in a situation where he is to be 
taught a particular business, where 

nUtiog from the very nature of the con- 
tract, which, however, will hardly be af- 
firmed, are they possessed of a talisman 
which shall oblige all their successors to 
imitate their example i K not, what must 
We conclude respecting the wisdom, or 
the faumatdty, of continuins the prac- 
tice * 



there is nothing in itself degrading, 
and where he is subject to no other 
hardships than' such as " humanity 
is heir to ;" it is not wonderful, the- 
same term being used, that it should 
be thought eligible for girls also, 
to be bound apprentice ; the total 
dissimilarity of the two cases not 
being adverted to; and more espe- 
cially, as this mode of disposing of 
them bore a strict analogy to the 
existing law of the ^Sd of Etiaabeth, 
respecting paupers. 

It was not taken into the account, 
that a boy, placed out to Jearn a 
trade, is considered as being upoa 
some sort of equality with bis mas- 
ter; the girl, as his slave. The 
buy is hereafter to fill a similar sta- 
tion, the girl, on the contrary, one 
that is esteemed altogether degrad- 
ing ; he is to learn a trade, consider- 
ed, by his master at least, as highly 
respectable; she is taught nothing 
but to labour, often beyond her 
strength, in the most menial occu- 
pations, and to tremble at the frown 
of her tyrant. Should a boy, un- 
happily, be seduced into vice, he 
may reform, or at least the door is 
still open to reformation, for he doe* 
not thereby lose what may be called 
his cast; but if a girl is seduced, 
where is she to pause? Is she not 
generally compelled to travel on- 
ward in the same downward road, 
corrupted, and corrupting, till tix, 
length, enfeebled by disease, and 
worn out by accumolated wretched- 
ness, she sinks, prematurely, imo 
an unhallowed grave ! 

I am ready to allow, that the in- 
quiry in what manner girls leaving a, 
charity-school might be eligibly-dis- 
posed ofjifthe present method of bind- 
ing them apprentices should be abol- 
ished, requires much consideration. 
But I think the difficulty arises, 
principally, not from the oatur«rof 
the thing itself, but from the ar- 
duousness of new modelling an old 
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Institution. In the Grey Coat school 
in York, where the girls go out to 
service dn the same footiog as other 
vouiig women, generally at about 
the age of !6 or J7, there has nerer 
been any trouble in procuring them 
places; but, on the contrary, they 
are so much sought after, that they 
are usually engaged three or four 
months prtvious to their leaving the 
school. Now I do not see why this 
(hould not be as likely to happen in 
one part of the kingdom as in an- 
other. 

But let us examine the subject a 
little ihore closely. We^will take 
the instance of a large institution, 
where certainly the difficulty, from 
whatever cause it proceeds, must be 
In full force, and contrast it with a 
smaller one. We will suppose the 
character of the two schools equally 
established for educating the girls 
brought up in them, in habits of in- 
dustry, sobriety, economy, decency, 
and cleanliness; alsoj that it were 
known to the public, that at such a 
season, a giren number of girls so 
educated, might be hired as servants. 
May it not be presumed^ that the 
number of applications would be 
proportioned to the number who it 
was known would want places ? 

Suppose the school to be in or 
near a large town: are young 
women, who are clean, orderly, and 
industrious in their habits^ unassum- 
ing, modest, and obliging in their 
deportment} so very commonly to 
be met with there, as that no fami- 
lies of respectability could be found, 
who would be glad to engage them 
«s servants? We need not hesitate, 
I imagine, to answer iu the affirma- 
tive. The question then is, not how 
they shotfid be provided with places, 
but by what meaas they should be 
qualified to fill them. 

It W4ll be said, perhaps, that it 
would be impossible to regulate a 
»ery large institution in such a man- 
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ner, as that the older girls should 
each in their turn supply the place 
of servants; which yet would be 
essential to the plan oi their going- 
immediately from thence to service. 
I would admits that there might be 
some difficulty, and much trouble, 
in forming the first arrangements, 
but is that a reason why the attempt 
should not be made .' In our com- 
mercial or political speculations, v^e 
do not argue thus. But, allowing 
that it were possible, what does this 
go to prove ? Surely not that the 
girls should continue to be bound 
apprentice; but that the institution 
is incapable, in its present state, 
from its great magnitude, of answer- 
ing all the purposes it ought to an- 
swer. 

Before, however, we draw such a 
conclusion, let us examine the foun- 
dation on which the supposed im- 
possibility rests, taking, for in- 
stance, as an example, the Found- 
ling Hospital, We will, in the first 
place, then suppose, that the object 
of the institution is not merely to 
rescue a given number of female 
infants (for it is of females only that 
I am s|leaking) from an untimely 
gravcj but to make tfiem useful 
members of society. Our inquiry 
then will respect the two following 
particulars. In what class of cha- 
rity-schools, in order to answer this 
end most cfliactually, should the 
Foundling Hospital be placed f And 
by what method could it be so ar- 
ranged, as to be completely fitted 
for a school of the particular class 
that should be finally determined 
upon ? It will not, i think, be diffi- 
cult to Gome at the solution of these 
questions. 

In regard to the class, ther§ are 
two circumstances peculiar to the in- 
stitution, which appear to point it 
out as admirably titled lor the edu- 
cation of attendants upon children. 
First, the subjects ot the charity ar» 
»d 
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received into it during infancy, and 
thereby escape the contagion of 
early bad example ; and, secondly, 
the opportunity which might be sup- 
plied in that school, and in that 
school only, of the girls having the 
unspeakable advantage of actual ex- 
perience, in the propfr treatment of 
infants. 

Respecting the method of arrange- 
ment, supposing a number of girls 
to have passed what, fordisiinclion's 
sake, we will call the elementary 
school, where they are taught read 
ing, writing, sewing, knitting, &c., 
and to have attained the age oi 12 
or 13 years; that then, instead of 
their being bound apprentice, they 
should be divided into two classes, 
by such ladies as might have the 
goodness to nndertake the proposed 
regulations One class to be in such 
manner arranged, that each girl 
should be equally instructed in her 
turn, in cleaning rooms, taking care 
of furniture, washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, &c., so as to be fitted for hou^^e- 
servants. The other class to be edu- 
cated expressly for nursery maids; 
for attending upon young ladies, or 
dressers in boarding'schoois., accord- 
ing to the idea originally suggested 
by Miss Edgeworth. 

Their prevwip improvements, and 
especially the disuositions shown by 
them whilst in the elementary school, 
thoold be particularly attemled to 
in this first arrangement; it being 
equitable,' as well as desirable, that 
the most docile and ingenious ought 
to be preferred lor the nursery maid 
department These girls might be 
again divided into separate wards; 
suppose, twenty in a ward, each 
having the care of a child taken 
from ihc'infants that are out at nurse, 
for which she should do every thing, 
including making and mending both 
the child's clothes and her own, and 
assistiiia in Ivei lurn to wash ihe iiiien 
lor the whole ward. If this were 



done every week, I should imagiae« 
five girls at a time would be equal 
to the undertaking, so that the turn 
would come round to each girl once 
a month. 

But would you trust a young in- 
fant to the care of an unexperienced 
girl of thirteen ? Certainly I would 
not; neither would the plan propos- 
ed make this necessary. I. would 
suggest the following arrangement. 
That the class of girls destined for 
attending upon children, should re- 
main in the school each tiMir yearit 
after the eommencemeDt of that part 
of her education, till the age of 16 
or 17. That the first year, she 
should have the care of a child of 
three years old, which, at the ex- 
piration of that period, might be re- 
ceived into the elementary school ; 
that the second year, she should 
have the care of a child of two years 
old, who, at the close of that year, 
should devolve to a younger gtrl; 
that the third year she might be en- 
trusted with a child oae year old ; 
and the last year of her stay, with a 
young infant. 

Every ward would require the 
constant superintendence of a per- 
son of approved integrity, of ex- 
perience in the nursing and manage- 
ment of children, a proficient at her 
needle, and of sufficient intelligence 
to help forward the further improve- 
ment of the girls themselves, in 
reading, in gaining some general 
knowledge of their duty as account- 
able creatures ; in the regulation of 
their own temper, and in the proper 
treatment of children ; and she 
might be furnished with books adapt- 
ed to that purpose, of which it were 
easy to select a small collection, 
from the writings of Mrs. Barbauld, 
Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Trimtaer, and 
others. There would probably be 
no great difiiculty in meeting with 
characters, competent to the situa- 
tion, abounding as we do with 
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widows in reduced circumstances, 
who have brought up large iamilies 
of their own; and so lieli^bll'iil is 
the employment of nursing yount; 
children to the unperverted feiiiale 
mind, so favouralile to the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of its bf-st 
alieclions, that I would venture to 
predict, were this purt of the insti- 
tution well condu.cted, that the 
ji-niithlii! nurses would be as happy 
as they would be useful; and, when 
their time of probation was expired, 
can it admit of a doubt, that they 
would be sought alter as servantii? 

What an acquisition wriuld a 
young" woman so instructed, intelli- 
gent, devoid of art, correct in iter 
language, deceut in her dress and 
deportment, and obliging in her 
temper, be to many a nursery ? 
And what should prevent her, ha- 
ving been thus educated, from be- 
coming such a character? I am 
supposing all along, that the school 
should not only be arranged by la- 
dies, but that it should continue to 
be superintended by a committee 
formed for that very purpu»se, who 
mif^ht visit in turn : and why should 
not some of them be youijg ladies? 
Would it be of no use to ihetn. at 
the same time that they were culti- 
vating the benevolent affections, to 
be gaining some experience of the 
management of children, against the 
ime when- they shair have fainiiies 
jf their own ? 

I would propose, that all girls, 
whether those in the house or in the 
nursery-maid department, should 
have small wages allowed, to the 
annjunt perhaps of 'iOs. per year, in 
order, principally, that they mi^iit 
gain some little idea of the value 
and use of appropriate property; 
und perhaps it might be desirable, 
that small premiums should also 
from time to time be distributed by 
the visiting ladies, as the revvard of 
extraordinary good beliayiotir. 



Will the additional expense that 
would perhaps be incurred by the 
proposed plan, be considered as ren- 
dering it impracticable? The first 
inquiry slinuld he, what that difler- 
ence would amount to? The se- 
cond, whether, if the funds were 
found inadequate, the inealcniable 
importance of the abolition of ap- 
preiiticeships being admitted, it 
does not become a duty, rather than 
continue the practice, to diminish 
the number of children? In re- 
spect to the latter inquiry, there can 
be no hesitali'in in pronounciuf; 
what should be the answer. Thij; 
foruier, requiring a knoxvledge of 
local circumstances, cannot be de- 
termined whhoiit that previous 
knowledge. It may, however, be 
mentioned here, that the savinj^ of 
large wages given to house servants, 
and of the expenses now incurred 
by nursing infants in tlie countrv, 
are articles that will appear of soiue 
magnitude placed in llje opposiio 
column, against the four years ad- 
ditional mainfainance and clothin;' 
of the girls, their small wages, and 
the salaries of the matrons of the 
nursery ward. 

If it should be objected, that there 
are some infants who could not liu 
reared without a breast, tlie fact is 
admitted, but 1 believe it will gene- 
rally be found, that this nect-ssity 
does not usually extend beyond the 
period of three, or at most of six 
months. 

We must now consider the ob- 
jections to the abolition of appren- 
ticeships, particularly the danger of 
leaving a young woman to the guid- 
ance of her own discretion, at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen years. 

There would be more force iii the 
objection urged against this plan, 
if the present method of apprentic- 
ing a young girl, were a remedy n- 
gainst the evil. That it may have 
proved iucb, in a very few particu- 
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lar instances, I will not controvert 
but surely it has been already shown, 
both from the nature of the compact 
itself, and the character of the per- 
sons who usually engage in it, that 
the far more frequent eftect, is simi- 
lar to that yihicb vyould be pcpducad, 
should a shepherd intrust his charge 
to the care pf a wolf r^— from other 
animals of prey the flock mi<;ht be 
protected ; but would there be no 
tlanger pf its felling a sacrifice to 
the hunger and ferocity of its guar- 
dian ? 

But again, the objection is found- 
ed upon the supposition of yvbat is 
by no mpans a necessary conse- 
quence, that a girl going to service, 
is afterwards intirely her own mis- 
tress. That she is no longer und^r 
lock and key is very certain; but 
are there no other means of retain- 
ing influence besides those of the 
rnost rigorous coercion ? When the 
simple minded girl, brought up in a 
cottage, by worthy 4nd affectionate 
parents, quits their humble roof, at 
the unexperienced age of fifteen or 
sixteen, for a service {n the neigh- 
bouring niarket-tfiwn, is not the 
consciousness that theiv eye is upon 
Jier, a inore powerful protection to 
lier unguarded yoyth, than all the 
restraints that the most watchful sus- 
picion could devise .'—Shall she Jose 
her chnracter >-^Shall she break her 
mother's heart ?— What are her reso- 
lutions when these affecting ques- 
tions present theijiselves ? Have 
they no efficacy to fortify her mind 



against, seduction ? No energy t« 
keep her feet in the paths of virtue ? 
But the case, it- will be said, is not 
in point ; niany of these unhappy 
girls are orphans ; they have no 
pious parents to watch over tliem, 
no affiectionate relatives to mourtt 
their fall. 

That they are orphans, is indeed, 
theii unhappy lot ; but, were all our 
female charity-schools regulated and 
superintended by neighbouring la- 
dies, who knew them individually, 
and appeared interested \v\ their hap- 
piness, although they had no parents, 
would they not feel that they had 
friends? Would they not consider 
themselves as having a character to 
lose ? And why should the connec- 
tion be dissolved on their leaving the 
school ? Why might not their for- 
mer patronesses still continue such i* 
That such a plan is practicable, I 
liDOw by experience ; and that it 
rpay be made productive of the most 
beneficial efliicts, I dare venture to 
aflirin. That among a great number, 
all should turn out well, cannot pos- 
sibly be expected ; alas ! this does 
not always happen, even in the best 
regulated private families ; but I 
think it may be admitted, that if 
those who are well disposed have 
the means afforded them of becom- 
ing useful and virtuous characters, 
all is done that can be done for theiif 
preservation, and that the blessing 
of heaven may humbly be hoped for, 
oa the beueyolet^t eliort. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF LADY R.4CHEL 
RUSSEL. 

« A high-souled helpmate at the patriot's 
ride." 

T>ACHEL, daughter of Thomas 
"*■*• Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 



ton, was bnrQ in 1636. Her mo- 
ther, first wife to the Earl, was the 
daughter of Henry de Massey, Ba- 
ron of Rovigny. The Earl of South- 
ampton, distinguished tor his talents 
and independent spirit, was an enemy 



